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People 


are always in a good humor when they read FILM FUN. 

| A laughing mind is a mind responsive to the good things 

| of life. FILM FUN is curativé; it rests the eyes and 

| tickles the fancy. It is thatirare combination in maga- 

| | zinedom—a periodical that is both,artistic and amusing. 

| } Another point in the popularity:of FILM FUN is 

| | that ‘it is made up of short contributions—all but the 
stofiesy-and they are long enough to develop a plot and 

| hold your interest. Everything in FILM FUN is enter- 

taining and every story complete.: The average maga- 

zine holds its readers for protracted periods. The | 

heroine must ‘be trailed across Continents, through situ- | 

ation after situation until you are ready to cry 


Murder! | 


The readers; of FILM FUN have no such agonies. 
The monthly meal of text and pictures (4pyaverage of 75 
of ’em, all in art tone) is spread for your ictinion com- 
plete and filling. 
If you haven’t seen FILM FUN for some time it 
will pay you to look it up on the newsstand. It’s so 
entirely different from all the other motion picture 
monthlies. It’s a big “buy” too. Say to your newsdealer: | 


Give me the October number of ] 


FILM FUN 


An independent illustrated monthly magazine devoted to the best interests 
of the motion picture art throughout the world. | 
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SUPER-STITION 


“John, I had to discharge that cook you brought out last night. I suddenly remembered she was the 


” 


thirteenth we’d had this year! 
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“Don’t try and conceal yo-self from me, old water-millum! I knowed whar’ you is eber since you- 
all wuz a seed.” 

















Let’s Enjoy It! 


I suppose it’s old-fashioned 
To get so impassioned 
Over things that so oft have been noticed before, 
To love things as they are, 
Old sun, moon, and star, 
And be glad of their beauty, and ask nothing more, 
To find the old world just as young as of yore: 
Not to seek to improve it, 
But merely to love it; 
Contented that April has nothing to bring 
But dogwood in bloom, 
And the violet’s perfume, 


And the same birds come back with the same songs to sing- 


Not a single changed note 
In each old-fashioned throat 

And the same little nests and the same busy wing. 
And love just the same, 
Just the same good old game,— 

Quite contented am F to ask no improvements- 
Since the old world began 
With a maid and a man, 

In spite of amendments and up-to-date movements. 
Yes! A thousand times Yes!- 
The world as it is 
Is far from amiss, 

To “reform’’ would destroy it, 

Far better enjoy it! 


Richard Le Gallienne. 














THE BETTER PART 
OF VALOR 


“Why doth the Paladin 
Simpkins take ever with 
him the Dame Liza when 
he rideth to the fray?” 

“For the very canniest 
of reasons, sirrah. With 
her added weight behind 
his lance, he is invin- 
cible!” 
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WILLIAM ADVENTURESOME BRADY 


He is the Tex Rickard of the Playworld. He has as many commercial lives as a cat; 
the scent of a bloodhound and the tenacity of a bulldog. With these assets he goes ahead 
with the silence of the clam. And he thinks fast, does William. 
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William the 


By GEORGE 


F all the surprises to which the Theater is subject, 
O none is more baffling than the tall, sphinx-like, 
cigar-eating William Adventuresome Brady. 

There is no managerial influence in the entire play- 
world that is quite so uncertain a quantity but so cer- 
tain a quality as the step-father of Alice in Movieland 
and the husband of Grace the graceful. 

We make so bold as to say that there is no William 
in all history that would take a chance anywhere with 
anything and so surely get somewhere with it. 

It is no wild flight of the imagination to think that 
Brady would book ‘**’Way Down East” over the hot 
circuit of Hades,—snow scene and all,—if it weren't 
for the Infernal Board of Censors’ objection that the 
heart interest stuff might cause the audience so emo- 
tional an unrest that there’d be no end of ’ell to pay. 

All this by way of generalization. Let’s now begin 
somewhere near the beginning. 

Little William Brady started from scratch in the 
great obstacle race of life with a heavy impost. He 
got some of his education in the public schools of New 
York City, a great deal more of it in the preparatory 
school of Life, but most of it he just naturally picked up 
studying the crafty craftsmanship of those who sat in 
the game with him. 

Born in San Francisco, the city that has produced so 
many producers, there was little likelihood that the 
Theater was not eventually to take him to her stage- 
motherly bosom. 

It is a curious fact that in the face of the Electoral 
College, the inalienable right to freedom vested in the 
Constitution of the United States of America; the 
tender influence of Woman Suffrage, aided and abetted 
by the variegated verbiage of the Hon. Hiram Johnson, 
tne State of California has invariably gone Theatric. 

William began his stage career ’way back in 1882, 
all but thirty years ago, during which time Miss For- 
tune and misfortune have written his name indelibly 
upon the Billboards of Time. 

His first success was achieved in that delicate though 
unbreakable ‘“‘’Way Down East,” a play that has defied 


Audacious 
MITCHELL 


the vagaries of the American playgoer for innumerable 
and immemorable years, and has panted breathlessly 
through a year’s growth of silver-screenery. 

Through season after season he has gone serenely on 
his gay white way, chewing his prop cigar, snapping 
his fingers in the face of Fate till they're all worn down 
to the bone, and Fate has ground her teeth upon the 
grindstone of despair. Brady is immune to failure 
and Fate by this time has learned her lesson. 

William is by adoption a Promoter. He is the Tex 
Rickard of the Playworld. He has as many commer- 
cial lives as a cat; the scent of a bloodhound and the 
tenacity of a bulldog. With these assets he goes 
ahead with the silence of the clam. Few people know 
what he is thinking about. Fewer know what he is 
doing. Once when his friends feared he was broke and 
his enemies feared he wasn't he startled them by build- 
ing a theater—The Playhouse. You can’t do anything 
with a man like that. 

One of the most peculiar things about Wiiliam is the 
location of his office. The telephone book sets it 
down as at 137 W. 48th Street (The Playhouse), but 
as a matter of fact you may find him on either Wall 
or Broad Streets between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. or—if the 
good old unprohibitive days were still afloat —-crossing 
the bar of any hotel from Maine to California. 

One of William’s salient characteristics is an ability 
to produce a successful and happy ending to what 
appears on the face of things to promise a failure. It 
is told of him that once, when he was bowled over by 
a taxi-cab, he had the foresight to see and prepare the 
rest of the accident. Turning his right shoulder to 
the impact, he saved his telephone arm so that when, 
a moment later, he was carried into an adjacent hospital, 
he had a telephone installed, called his lawyer, and be- 
fore the doctor arrived had laid the foundation for a 
damage adjustment. He thinks fast, does William. 

In sum: he is tall, white and married to a wife that 
would Grace any union, has managed prizefighters and 
many other bad-actors, and may, it is our earnest 
hope, go on doing it for many, many years to come. 
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“The SIEFFERSON ” 





An Interesting Development of the Fashion-designer’s Art 
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“I'd like to see some 


pajamas.” size?” 


“Pachamas? Sure, what 


THE BABY VAMP NO. IV. 
“Oh, 


I don't 






know. “Me? Why, I don't 


What size do you wear?” wear none!” 


Martin Breaks Loose 


tin had been a smooth cog in 

the conventional machinery of 
life. He had toiled hard and late, lived 
beyond reproach, bowed to conven- 
tions; he had come to the same office 
for twenty-five years every morning 
at the same hour, departed at the 
same hour; he had said “Good morn- 
ing” and “Good evening” to the 
same people in the same tone of 
voice. He had kissed sticky babies, 
told the expected, conventional un- 
truths, gone to church, bowed to Mrs. 
Grundy—and all the rest of it. His 
had been an exemplary life. 

To-day—it was his fifty-ninth 
birthday—he looked out of his office 
window with a pleased smile on his 
still boyish face. 

At last he had enough money— 
plenty. At least, one goal of his life 
had been reached—financial independ- 
ence. It meant that hereafter there 
would be no more catering, no more 
bartering, bickering; no more urban 
business diplomacy—no more cursed 
treadmill. There was now enough 
income to provide for himself and his 
wife as long as they might live, and 
a handsome estate to leave the chil- 
dren when he died. 

He smiled. At last he could be John 
Martin again. A_ great weight 
seemed to be slipping from his 
shoulders. He was free to indulge 
his starved soul. 

His secretary entered with some 
letters, and he turned to survey her. 

She was a handsome girl, about 
twenty-two, dressed in the prevail- 
ing mode of the day, plus a few sub- 
tractions of her own devising; alto- 
gether charming, svelte, chic, and 
her dresses—oh, she knew her little 
book ! 

“Good morning, Mr. Martin,” she 
said, coyly. “The important mail. 
Will you dictate now, or later?” 


FR’ twenty-five years John Mar- 


By 5. Gorpon Gurwi' 


He looked her over appraisingly. 

“No,” he answered slowly, “I’m 
through. No more dictating—no 
more business for me—I’m through. 
Hereafter, my son will run the busi- 
ness and step into my place.” 

She stared. 

“Yes,” he repeated, reveling in his 
new-found freedom, “I’m through! 
By the way, do you know that you 
have avery nice pair of legs? I’veno- 
ticed them often, of course, but I never 
mentioned’it before. Your dresses 
are a bit too high—they show that 
your knees are a bit lumpy. And 
say, you accidently manage to stand 
in the sunlight often enough, don’t 
you? You've got a fine shape, I ad- 
mit it! I'll bet you've often won- 
dered why I didn’t ask you to go out 
with me, didn’t you? I could see it! 
I’ve wanted to, but, really, I’m a bit 
too old for a flirtation, don’t you 
think so?” 

She stared, 
mute. 


utterly bewildered, 





Drawn by Paw. REILLY. 


“Boy, you look as though you're 
in this country long enough to 


know the National Anthem— 
what is it?” 
Comparatively Recent Immi- 


grant—“Step Lively!” 
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“Well,” he went on calmly, “I'll be 
going. My son will dictate when he 
comes in. He’s still sleeping—seems 
he sang too much last night with the 
Glee Club, and it tired him out. As 
for me, I’m going to take off my 
shoes and socks and go wading—I’ve 
wanted to do it for thirty-five years, 
but didn’t dare, but from to-day on, 
I’m going to do as I damn please— 
isn’t it great?” 

He walked out. The sun shone 
brightly. It was a perfect, early 
Autumn day, and John Martin 
gloried in the perfect joy of living 
that was his. 

On his way to the pond where he 
intended going in wading, he met 
William Brown. They had been boys 
together. William was now a digni- 
fied, pompous district attorney. 

“Hello, Spuds!” greeted Martin. 
“Glad to see you! Where are you 
going?” 

Brown stared at the tone of Mar- 
tin’s voice, the boyhood’s nickname 
and the manner of his old friend. 

“Ah—ahum!—good morning!” he 
responded, in his usual ostentatious 
fashion. “On my way to uphold the 
majesty of the law, John. Senator 
Millbury and Governor Black—” 

“Bunk!” interrupted the joyous 
Martin. “What an old bluffer you 
are! You know, I don’t like your 
pompous air, Will. You make an ass 
of yourself when you try to appear 
important. Say, what do you say to 
coming along with me? I’m going 
wading in the old swimming hole 
like we used to when we were kids.” 

Brown looked at Martin in a queer 
fashion and shied away. He was 
amazed. 

“Sorry!” he answered, with great 
dignity, “I can’t. What’s the matter 
-are you ill, John? Or—” 

“Tll — rats!” laughed Martin. 
“Never felt half as good in all my 







































life! Well, you old fraud, if 
you won’t come along, I’ll go 
myself!” 

Brown watched Martin de- 
part, his eyes bulging with 
anger, amazement and concern. 
Then, a great light seemed to 
appear to him. He shook his 
head sadly. 

“Never knew him to drink 
so hard before,” he communed 
to his soul. “I wonder where 
he gets it?” Unconsciously, he 
licked his lips. “Must be over- 
work, or maybe the heat. I 
must inform his family at 
once.” 

In the meanwhile, John Mar- 
tin reached the pond and looked 
around. He was filled with 
the sheer joy of living, bub- 


bling over with happiness and / 


freedom for the first time in 
many years. He sang snatches 
of old songs as he took off his 
shoes, and on a sudden, wild 
impulse, wove a crown of leaves 
and put it on his head; then he 
waded into the cool waters, and 
they seemed to lave his very 
soul with a soothing delight. 

He shouted to the _ birds, 
whistled and laughed as boy- 
hood dreams came back to him 
across the years. He forgot 
the crowded conventional years, 
his position as a “first citizen” 
of the community. 

Then he became aware that 
a group of people were rapidly 
approaching the pond, and had 
observed his tom-boy actions. 
He watched them with interest. 
They were his’ wife, his 
daughter and her fiancé, his 
son, the family doctor, William 
Brown and several others of his 














“You little, freaky, fat- 
head!” he cried, shaking a 
finger at the gawping young 
man. “For two cents I’d come 
out and knock your block off! 
—only I wouldn’t hit a man 
with a collar on like yours—it’s 
too high and dangerous 
might cut your throat!” 

“John!” cried Brown. 
heaven’s sake—”’ 

“Lot you'll ever know about 
heaven,” cut in Martin. “You 
sly fox! I saw you kiss your 
stenographer that time—” 

Brown fled. Martin’s wife 
tottered, and there was a gen- 
eral stampede. 

Martin was finally coaxed to 
come out and go home. At the 
dinner table, he demanded 
cookies, pie and jam. There 
was an ominous silence at the 
table. The family eyed one 
another with covert, meaning 
glances. 

“Going to gorge myself for 
once in my life,” Martin an- 
nounced, “‘with the food I have 
wanted for vears. Any objec- 
tions?” He glanced around at 
the faces of his family. They 
eved the doctor, who also sat 
at the board. 

“Give it to him!”” commanded 
the doctor, with the air of a 
sage. 

Late that night, Martin 
heard his family discuss him 
with the family doctor. 

“it’s nothing violent,” said 
the doctor. “He'll be all right 
in a few days. But we must 
prepare for whatever may 
come. Don’t be alarmed when 
I tell you that it may be a mild 
case of—er— insanity.” 

The family gasped, audibly. 


se For 


friends. Their looks of con- 

cern and amazement amused 7 yu dud A “Nuts!” erinned Martin 

him hugely. “— - a eee : s , 

: eee ; ‘a : : sneaking back to his bedroom. 

“John Martin! cried his Johnny Held says “she dropped in on him “Can you beat it? Crazy as 

wife. “Whatever are you under-wears! bed bugs the whole crew of 
doing?” them !” 


“Wading, my dear,’ smiled Martin 
blandly. “It’s great sport! Take off 
your shoes and stockings and come 
on in—the water’s fine!” 

She gasped, too stunned to answer. 

“See here!” blustered the family 
doctor, approaching the bank. “You’ll 
catch your death of cold! Come out, 
man, why, in your condition—” 

“Bunk!” interrupted Martin. 
splashing around. “You're a fraud, 
doc! You can’t pull that old stuff on 
me any more! Come on in—it’ll do 


you good—put some life in your old 
carcass!” 

The doctor retreated, and the en- 
tire group exchanged meaning 
glances. 

“Listen, Dad!” broke in his son. 


“You're making a fool of yourself! 
What are you wearing that bunch of 
leaves for——” 

“Oh, shut up!” blithely answered 
Martin. “You make me sick! You 
think you’re smart, don’t you? Well, 
you'll soon find out what a little won- 
der you are when you try to run the 
business!” He fingered the wreath, 
then, consumed with an impish de- 
sire to shock them further, he danced 
around gleefully, splashing himself 
with joyous abandon. “For I’m the 
Queen of the May,” he sang. 

The group on the bank retreated 
further. His daughter’s fiancé looked 
wildly about for an avenue of escape, 
should it become necessary, and Mar- 
tin saw the look. 


After Dining 


By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A “petit diner”—roast and grilled— 
A calm on the post-prandial sea, 
A grateful sense of needs fulfilled, 
And peace for me! 
A shaded lamp, an easy chair, 
Black coffee drunk with thoughtful 
sips, 
A cigarette that scents the air 
Between the lips! 
The pages of the last Review 
Lie, staring at me, on my lap, 
And I will take—now, wouldn’t 
you ?— 
Five minutes nap? 
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STILL TODDLING ALONG 
The Colonel—Age rests lightly on my shoulders. 
The Debutante—But doesn’t it interfere with your shimmying? 
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EVERYDAY MOVIES—THE LOST FIVE CENTS 





WILLIE JONES 
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Overheard in the ‘‘ Beauty 
Department”’ 
By May ISABEL FISK 


QTOUT WOMAN (with “profiteer- 
ing” husband, writ large upon 
her, to elegant Fore-“lady”)—And | 
want you to do everything you can 
for me—never mind the expense. 

E. F. L.—Quite so, modom—by 
the time we have all finished with 
you, your own family wouldn't reck- 
ernise you. 

S. W. (uncertain as to the signifi- 
cance of this)—O-o-oh! 

E. F. L.—Yes, modom, there isn’t 
anything we can’t do to you if you 
will only let us keep it up long 
enough. Please be seated. 

S. W. (plops into chair and looks 
apprehensive)—My, but you have a 
sharp eye, Miss! 

E. F. L. (after a minute inspec- 
tion)—Oh, yes, a large part of your 
chin must be removed. And some of 
the back of your neck as well. 

S. W. (gasping)—Oh! Will it hurt 
or come off in lumps? 

E. F. L.—No, modom, the effects 
is quite gradual. We have a won- 
derful soap—it will take your chin 
right off—and your neck with it. 
Your hair needs touching up. 

S. W. (with dejection)—My hus- 
band wouldn’t let me have my hair 
dyed. 

E. F. L.—Certainly not, modom 
Dye is a word never used in the best 
establishments, nowadays. We re- 
store the hair to its natural tint; 
or to any color you like. 

S. W. (beaming)—Really? Well, 
I’ve always wanted to have yeller hair 
so I’ll have mine restored a nice, rich 
yeller, with plenty of gold in it. 

E. F. L.—Nothing easier, modom. 
I want to recommend to you our 
psycho-electric wrinkle roller. If 
you've got a double chin, it will rub 
it right off, and if you’re thin, it will 
rub it right on. There isn’t nothing 





Close-up of He 
Currency. 
cents. 


it won’t do. It gives you a wonder- 
ful color, too. 
S. W. (enchanted)—Well, now— 





The Angler—Confound it! I’m 
caught on some old junk down 
below! 
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returns, 
after losing five 





Where’s my 
candy! 

I fell and 1-l-lost 
your nickel. 


You don’t mean a rouge? My hus- 
band wouldn’t let me use any kind 
of anaestethics. (Confidentially) I 
can’t afford to do anything he 
wouldn’t like—good husbands don’t 
grow on every bush and I’m not go- 
ing to kill the fatted calf that lays 
the golden eggs! He’s kind of deli- 
cate now and yet he isn’t what you’d 
call indelicate, neither. He’s been 
smoking too many of those long black 
cigars, and the doctor says his lungs 
is all coated with seccotine. 

E. F. L.—Quite so, modom, it must 
be very painful. (Taking upa bottle.) 
Here is an article we thoroughly 
guarantee, our Isis Eye Tonic. It 
imparts an absolutely permanent 
sparkle to the eyes in one applica- 
tion; two bottles, five dollars. 

S. W.—It sounds lovely. I’ll have 
a couple. My husband says spend as 
much as I like as long as I get myself 
changed. 

E. F. L.—Quite so, modom, leave 
that to us—I’m sure you will be sur- 
prised. Here, Miss Leary, take this 
lady into number A compartment and 
thoroughly steam and soak her, then 
give her a double treatment with our 
extra special Reduco Fluid. 

(The S. W. is quickly propelled 
through the curtains of A compart- 
ment. Presently emanates the sound 
of vigorous smacks on unprotected 
flesh. The S. W. endeavors to enun- 
ciate through a face full of towels.) 

S. W.—I say, miss, do you have to 
slap quite so hard? Look at the color 
I'm getting. ; 

Miss L.—You needn’t io worry. 
Shows it’s doing you good when you 
get like a lobster so quick. I have 
to work terrible hard with you stout 
ladies—the creams have a long way 
to go. You will get rid of that purple 
look in a few days. (Smack, smack.) 
Now I'll just put a pad of this Ab- 
sorbent Tonic on your chin. I want 
to get it as far back of your ears as 
I can to-day. This is awful good stuff. 
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Drawn by JOHN CONACHER. 


Darwinian Child:—Oh! Mother, when I gave him the penny he 
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think that our ancestors were at least gentlemen, isn’t it? 


The Charm of Kissing 


OW and then a warning goes out 
that kissing is dangerous— 
that the contact of lip and lip affords 
an ideal opportunity for the voyag- 
ing of pathological organisms. 
Therefore it is thoughtless, often 
cruel, to kiss, and sometimes fatal 
to be kissed. 

Thus speaks science. But the great 
majority of folks will go on kissing. 
We have often wondered at the 
enormous popularity of the exercise. 
The act itself is ridiculous as a spec- 
tacle, and unsatisfying as an amuse- 
ment. Its sole physical accompani- 
ment is a feeling of suffocation. It 
has none of the charm of eating or 
automobiling and will neither build 
up the anaemic nor soothe the neu- 
rasthenic. 

But still it thrives, and no jere- 
miads on its perils will ever work its 
abolition. The man who makes a 
practice of kissing the fair sex is 
a man attracted, rather than re- 
pelled, by danger. He knows that 


every kiss he steals is full of fearful 
hazards. The girl herself may blacken 
his eye, stab him with a hatpin, or 
call for the police. Then again she 
may choose to regard his idle favor 
as an offer of marriage, and accept 
him before he can escape! Yet again, 
her father or brothers, detecting him 
with his arm around her, his eyes 
gazing into hers fixedly, may rush 
in and hail him as a relative, touch- 
ing him for small loans, calling him 
by his first name, and seizing offen- 
sively upon all the other familiarities 
which relatives-in-law affect. Final- 
ly, the mother of the girl may knit 
him a scarf, and her little sisters 
may giggle every time they see him. 

It is impossible to scare the sea- 
soned kissing man with sinister talk 
about microscopic reptiles. He is 
accustomed to larger game, and he 
loves danger. It is his great adven- 
ture to fare out into space upon a 
gossamer strand, blown by strong 
winds, and with the fathomless abyss 
of matrimony yawning beneath him. 
In such grisly perils he joys. 
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raised his hat to me. 





It’s nice tc 


Helen 


By STELLA V. KELLERMAN 
ID Helen’s hair turn gray, 
Her cheeks grow pale? 
No poets ever say— 
Who tell the tale 
Of her risque Romance, 
In days of old; 
When she with glowing glance 
Made Paris bold! 
She must have lost her youth— 
In middle age; 
No doubt 
Grew stout, 
And then mayhap 
Grew sage! 


At the Ball 

MATERNAL PARENT—Our daugh- 
ter is very popular to-night. Do 
you see her over there surrounded 
by admirers? 

PATERNAL PARENT—Is that Doro- 
thy? I can’t see her face from this 
distance. 

MATERNAL PARENT—Neither can 
1. I recognize her knees, though. 
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Bob and Job 

“Funny, I saw Della coming out 
of a wig maker’s yesterday.” 

“Yes, poor girl! She’s a stenog- 
rapher, and last winter she had her 
hair bobbed. Now she’s looking for 
a position.” 


GOD’S SCREECHERS 


Three of a Kind 
“IT suppose Simpson is tickled to 
death over the fact that his wife 
presented him with triplets.” 
“Well, I’m not so sure. He calls 
the first “Expense,” the second “More 
Expense” and the third “War Tax.” 
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Fond Recollection 
“Do you mean to say that you 
don’t remember the sketch at the 
show called Dance of the Sunbeams?” 
“No,” groaned the visiting friend, 
rubbing his head, “but I remember 
the Kick of the Moonshine.” 














A World of 


Wc I was young and went 
‘\/ to school there always was 

some iron rule to take my 
joy away; “Now don’t do that,” or 
“Don’t do this,” the teacher used to 
howl or hiss, throughout the weary 
day. The teacher had a row of 
clubs with which he soaked the 
youthful dubs whene’er they broke 
a law; he thought each small of- 
fense a crime, so he was flogging 
all the time, and that seemed pretty 
raw. 


When out of school our parents 
stern called, “Don’t, don’t, don’t,” 
at every turn, in loud and angry 


tones; “Don’t go to swim in yonder 
brook or we will take a shepherd’s 
crook, and break a dozen bones. 
Don’t rob the useful, busy bee of 
honey stored in yonder tree, for 
which it labored long; don’t play 
with any idle crew, don’t do the 
things you wish to do, for they are 
always wrong.” 

I used to say when I was young, 
when by such “don’ts” my heart 
was wrung, “I wish I were a man: 
maturity’s a thing sublime; a man 
ean have a bully time, and wilt be- 
neath no ban. There is no teacher 











By Watt Mason 


Illustration by RALPH BARTON 


near,” I said, “to whack him briskly 
on the head if he misspells a word; 
he doesn’t miss his share of glee to 
wrestle with the rule of three—a 
rule that’s most absurd.” 

And doubtless in the country’s 
schools the children still are break- 


ing rules, and wishing they were 
men; but I look back to olden 
days, look back to them through 
mist and haze, and wish they’d come 
again. 

For now I’m old and short of 


breath, they still are don’t-ing me to 
death, the laws are multiplied; I’m 
always up against some rule hung 
up by busy crank or fool, that un- 
dermines my pride. 

They're bound all people must be- 
have, and from the cradle to the 
grave they hedge us in with don’ts; 
I’m hoping a revolt may come, when 
we, so patient now and dumb, will 
answer them with “won’ts.” For 
men are growing sick and sore from 
finding peelers at the door with 
don’t lists in their hands; each visit 
gives an added jolt; and some day, 
haply, they’ll revolt, to beat three 
village bands. 


Oh, men are growing tired, I 
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Don’ts 


think, of being told what they shall 
drink, and eat, and smoke, and 
wear; and some day when the peeier 
list in his 
with a 


comes, a new long don’t 
thumbs, they’ll bash him 
chair. 

The schoolboy felt the stern desire 
to rise and set the school afire and 


burn the teacher’s beard; and now 
in his old wintry age, he'd like to 
swat, with noble rage, the tyrants 
he has feared. 

Our fathers knew an unjust tax, 
and, though it did not gall their 
backs, they would not stand the 
same; they got together and re- 
belled, and “‘Death or liberty” thev 


yelled, and_ spoiled the tyrant’s 
game. 

And in these later days we feel a 
puritanic tyrant’s heel pressed firm- 
ly on our necks; the bulwarks cf 
our liberties are bagged and buckled 
at the knees, when they’re not 
ghastly wrecks. 

The tyrant’s bold and unashamed, 
and further don’ts are being framed, 
to make this life a frost; and if we 
meekly stand the gaff the puritans 
full soon will laugh o’er all life’s 


pleasures lost. 
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amental disease. Sometimes it 

leaves you blind, sometimes 
deaf. Sometimes it turns your hair 
green, and often even a very mild 
attack will petrify your ears. How 
Lucy de Pression acquired jungle 
fever is another story. It is, in fact, 
two stories, to wit: How She Got 
into the Jungle, and How the Jungle 
Got into Her. But I shall tell neither. 
Tell me—are you glad? 

But when Lucy recovered, she 
found she had a stiff neck that no oil 
can could assuage (improve), and 
she couldn’t possibly say “O.” She 
could say “Ow” or “Aw” or “Oo” 
with perfect clearness and elegancy, 
when necessary, but the vowel “O” 
had been amputated from her voca- 
bulary. 

Now you might think that the loss 
of an “I” would be worse. And so 
it would be, perhaps, to a poet or a 
politician, or, dear reader, to you. 
But Lucy didn’t often talk of herself. 
She was a modest girl, and was fre- 
quently surprised and shocked—a 
delicious state of mind which calls 


J UNGLE fever is a queer, temper- 
e 





The Ubiquitous Brief-case—Time was when 


The Lady Who Wouldn’t 


By ENGLISH WALLING 


for, almost demands, the ejaculation 
of a long “O.” 

Before long, Lucy’s unsuccessful 
attempts to pronounce this useful 
vocable in time of dire need caused 
her to wear a permanent look of dis- 
tress, as one in a tub, who realizes 
too late that she hasn’t locked the 
bathroom door. The result was that 
most people thought simply that she 
had adenoids, or had been slightly in- 
jured in the mails. Otherwise she 
was apparently as intelligent as a 
girl of sixteen can hope to be, but 
seldom is. 

She not only couldn’t say “O,” you 
understand; she couldn’t pronounce 
that vowel fried or boiled, manipu- 
lated in any way, or inserted into 
the interior of any possible word. 
And anyone who has tried to get 
along for twenty-four hours without 
saying “No” will realize how Lucy 
suffered. She might, of course, have 
said “Nay.” But Lucy was a very 
modern girl. She had never read 
“Paradise Lost” or Anthony Hope, 
or been to a good comic opera. She 
had therefore never heard of Nay 
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Say “Oh!” 


as a parlor word. She thought it 
meant the sound of a horse when 
cold, hungry, or in love. Somehow, 
it didn’t sound ladylike. And be- 
sides, horses were so old-fashioned. 

Nor could she use “Not”; she 
could not. “Not” contains at least 
one “O.” And as her neck was still 
stiff, it was often very hard to ex- 
press dissent, negation, disapproval 
or refusal. She had to resort to the 
sign language as practised by Sicil- 
ians and Primitive Man. 

Naturally, her own private family 
soon got to understand pretty well 
what she meant, though it hurt 
somewhat at first. But the gestures 
she used though often forcible, are 
simply not done in our better classes. 
And so, at a party, if some kind- 
hearted fat lady asked Lucy if she 
would have some more ice cream, 
Lucy could never say “No.” And 
Lucy could hardly slap her in the 
face or kick her figuratively in the 
friendly way she could her dear 
old mother at home. They wouldn’t 
realize that it was jungle fever. They 
would think that Lucy de Pression 
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it implied the immediate proximity of a lawyer. 


was the alumna of some fashionable 
reform school. And so she always 
had to eat seven or eight plates of 
ice cream. It was a terrible experi- 
ence for a young girl. Sometimes 
she didn’t get over it for days. 

It was the same way with the boys, 
when they asked her if they might 
kiss her. She was deprived of anv 
really adequate defense. She couldn't 
of course say “Of course not!” And 
of course it wouldn’t do merely to 


say “Of course!” She could only 
say “Sir!” with the accent on the 


ante-penultimate, and turn away in 
disgust—the way the other girls did. 
The result was that on several occa- 
sions she very narrowly escaped 
being kissed to death, and her father 
had to get her life insured. 

For Lucy was getting to be very 
pretty now. Besides, she was a 
blonde with practically golden hair; 
and girlines like that. vou probably 
know, are always kissed early and 
often and easily, and seldom wholly 
recover. Indeed, if not married in 
time—and often even then-——thev 
have that over-kissed look even at 
thirty-seven. 

You wouldn't believe it, until you 
looked them up in the dictionary, 
how many important words are made 
out of O’s. Opedildock, for instance, 


and Obese. Can 
you imagine the sadness of a life 
deprived of such? Think how terri- 
ble to have neither Opportunity nor 
Opposition—to get along without 
Reason or Common-sense! When |] 
tell you that Lucy de Pression lived 
to be twenty without ever once hav- 
ing used Rouge, I think vou will ad- 
mire her enough for me to go on. 

Into this sweet young existence 
for Lucy was so pure she had never 
said Gosh or even Golly—there came 
a nice young man. Now take a long 
breath and we will continue. 
All right? Well- 

His name was Robert. Lucy didn’t 
call him that, though. She couldn't. 


and Osteopathy, 


She called him Mr. Merrvfinger. 
Even when she knew him. well 
enough to let him kiss her, which 


wasn’t till after the first hour or so, 
she didn’t call him Robert, or even 
Robby. She had to call him Bert. 
Mr. Merryfinger, although he had 
once been a District Messenger Boy 
and had yellow digits, possessed a 
proud and sensitive nature. He hated 
to be called Bert—but what can vou 
do, when a beautiful blonde has her 
arms about you and is rubbing face 
powder into your cheek? You have 
to bear it without a groan, and look 
happy. Bert succeeded well. He 
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looked like one of Gamaliel Harding's 
cousins on election night. 

A poet was Bertie Merryfinger; 
and poets, though they may not 
know how to write, usually know hew 
to love. This is a great truth; so 
great that it may be applied also to 
tin peddlers, piano movers, and 
white mice. But Bertie, even if he 
did have pink eyelashes at times, was 
no white mouse. When he began to 
hug a girl, she usually excused her- 
self for a minute, and went out and 
put on of old Aunt Abigail's 
heavy corsets. Then she found she 

(Continued on page 31) 
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WoRLD DISARMAMENT 


HEN President Harding in- 
W vited the great powers and 

wise old China to answer 
the most unanswerable question ever 
propounded, the taxpayers had diffi- 
culty in preserving their owl-like 
decorum. Taxpayers are whimsically 
emulative, supporting many vener- 
able institutions because the folks in 
some other country were amused by 
the pageantry. These amiable crea- 
tures, therefore, did not sputter any 
protests when they learned that a re- 
form was promulgated which was 
both economical and popular. 

In extending his invitation the 
President might have imitated the 
sublimity of Cicero. Yet his diction 
was as plain as General Grant. The 
subject was chaste and majestic. 
The gigantic energy, the exquisite 
felicity, the infinite wealth of English 
words, the gorgeous splendor of the 
vision, could have been woven into a 
rich brocade of rhetoric, blinding the 
eyes of planets and immortalized in 
the Fourth Reader. But instead of 
gilding the golden thought the Presi- 
dent invited the nations to mint it 
into the current coin of the world. 

The seductive mirage of the Mil- 
lennium is now ready for American 
improvements. We have been ex- 
travagantly credulous regarding its 
enchantments as affecting a remote 
posterity. We now propose to see 
what it will do to the budget. We 
still think that we could tie our legs 
and win the race of armament. Yet, 
we fear that in tightening our he- 
gemony we might loosen our patri- 
mony. Fleets and armies sparkling 
in the sun are imposing parts of the 
ceremonial of destiny; but a rising 
clamor hints that they eat more hay 
than elephants. 

War has, doubtless, been the ark 
that preserved civilization from 
many deluges of barbarism. But 
even old Noah had sense enough to 
climb out of the ark after the rain. 
The President suggests that we avoid 
the spontaneous combustion of ebul- 


lient flambuoyancy, exclude Pots- 
damish ideas from polite society, and 
curb the tottering propensities of 
folks who need a few dollars to pre- 
serve their equilibrium at the butch- 
er’s. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
HE International Chamber of 


Commerce is the new world con- 
gress. The first meeting resolved 
that international business should 
co-operate to restore the normal; de- 
clared against inflated armament or 
currency, and the ostracism of any 
nation from the world’s markets. 

There were few words and much 
meat in this assembly. Trade was 
the subject. There was little decla- 
mation, peroration, fireworks or 
prognostication. Yet the eloquence 
was of that highest order of excel- 
lence which grasps the amplitude of 
intellectual chaos and packs it into 
the smallest understanding. 

Vice-President Bedford, of our 
Standard Oil, said that our depres- 
sion was the flattest in fifty years. 
Viscount Birkenhead said that the 
existing collapse would probably last 
through the lives of living men. 
These two statements were heard in 
the igloos of the Esquimaux and 


blew the cotton from the ears of 
Hottentots. They smote the heart 
like fundamental principles, and 


stood erect in a billion brains like 
guide posts on a bold path of truth. 

We might listen long for such sen- 
tences in a merely political congress. 
The business man is the unrivaled 
analyst. He is a scientist, not an 
acolyte of an imitative art. He lives 
in the air of peril. He holds the wel 
fare of others in his trust. The poli- 
tician must creep with pussyfeet. 
The teacher must instruct with estab- 
lished doctrines. But the business 
man steps through prejudices and 
dares to show the deficiency of mate- 
rials in the mines of bread and but- 
ter. 

Whether the thought be trivial or 
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vital, it is interesting to contemplate 
the mind of money and the mind of 
labor welding into world organiza 
tions—with the possibility that they 
shall coalesce. On that day much 
discord will resolve into order, much 
darkness into light, and all the de- 
scendants of Nebuchadnezzar will 
slide off the throne of their delu- 
sions and eat their grass meekly- 
until they are re-established in the 
kingdom of flush times. 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH 


might curdle Congress were 
Chief Justice Taft to remind it 
that the Courts interpret the Consti- 
tution. The Lower House legislates 
so steamingly around the Eighteenth 
that it forgets the earlier Amend- 
ments. Why did not some village 
Hampden seize his prerogative, stand 
within his castle and call upon his 
peers and the basic law to shield his 
pots against the myrmidons who 
fractured the Fourth Amendment 
every time they cracked a cellar or 
split a valise without legal warrant 
upon sworn information? 

The Constitution is as strange to 
us as the words of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” Somebody will palm 
off a spurious decalogue on us next. 
Politically, we give color to Seneca’s 
assertion that an animal never 
thinks, a man seldom. We corrode 
our principles by forgetting them. 
In the tranquillity of our mental 
processes, or their ossification, we 
laud a sacred paper we are virtuously 
violating. 

We know that it would be deroga- 
tory to the dignity of a respectable 
citizen to raise over home brew the 
storm high-souled patriotism once 
raised over tea. Most of the home 
brew is terrible stuff. But if patriot- 
ism had the old watch-dog impulse it 
would never lose a chance to remind 
the legislative branch that eternal 
vigilance and the judicial branch 
were holding the other seventeen 
Amendments with teeth and all the 
historic precedents. 
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AND THERE’S THE RUB—A sales- 
manlike looking inspector stopped 
over night at a small town Kansas 
hotel and was surprised to find a 
dirty roller towel in the washroom. 
Indignantly he said to the landlord, 
“Don’t you know that it has been 
against the law for years to put up a 
roller towel in this state?” “Sure, 
| know it,” replied the proprietor, 
“but no ex post facto law goes in 
Kansas, and that there towel was put 
up before the law was passed.”— 
Topeka Capital. 


HAND MApE—‘“How did you hap- 
pen to become a burglar?” asked the 
welfare worker. 

“By easy stages,” replied No. 9876. 
“I first bought a soft drink concession 
at a county fair, then I drove a taxi- 
cab awhile. After that I promoted 
wrestlirg bouts and almost before I 
knew it I was breaking into people’s 
houses.”-—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


SHOCKING—‘There will have to be 
some new rules made here or else I 
shall give notice,” said the girl in the 
telephone office to the chief clerk. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” 

“Well, some of the things said over 
the wires are not fit for me to hear.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” was the flip- 
pant rejoinder. ‘You can’t expect to 
work around electricity and not get 





shocked.” Weekly Tele- 
graph, 
AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT—“Do you 


have housing problems in Crimson 
Gulch?” 

“No,” replied Cactus Joe. ‘When 
the place gets overcrowded the boys 
become irritable and hostile to a de- 
gree that just naturally compels the 
surplus population to go somewhere 
else.’—Washington Star. 


UNIFORMLY CorrRBCT — ““Wouldn’t 


you like to be a man of such authority 


that people would heed your slightest 
word ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Chuggins. ‘The 
power may be pleasant but a traffic 
cop has a hard job, just the same.” 
Washington Star. 


PLANTING TIME—Bacon—When a 
young man plants a kiss on a young 
lady’s cheek, what does it raise? 

Egbert—Why, he raises the young 
lady’s hopes, of course.—Yonkers 
Statesman. 

















“It’s dangerous to dress well 
nowadays.” 

“How’s that?” 

“It might lead the police to in- 
quire how we manage to do it!”— 
Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 


THEY'LL GIVE YOU THE FACTS— 
“T don’t like Dillworthy.” 

“Why not?” 

“He thinks himself a little better 
than anybody else.” 

“Never let a man like that worry 
you. If you want proof to the con- 
trary, just circulate a questionnaire 
among his neighbors.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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ALL OVER BUT THE SHOUTING! — 
Curate (at local football game) 
How do you think we shall get on? 

Captain—Well, sir, our goalkeeper 
ain’t much use, our center forward 
‘as a gammy knee and the left ’alf- 
back may not turn up, but—my 
brother Jim is refereeing for us.— 
London Opinion. 


To THEM THAT HATH!—Pluq- 
winch—Congratulate me, dear boy! 
I’m engaged to the wealthy Mrs. 


Grabster. 

Pigsnuff—So glad, old man! But 
—er—are you sure she is really so 
rich? 

“Sure? I should say so! Why, 
she was arrested for shoplifting and 
acquitted as a kleptomaniac.’’—Pear- 
son's (London). 


Try, TRY AGAIN—A Detroit wom- 
an wanting a divorce testified she 
had been abandoned by her husband 
seventeen times. Some men just will 
play hookey.—Detroit News. 


UNNEIGHBORLY “Funny how 
some people try to get along with no 
household equipment at all,” re 
marked Juggins. “Why, those new 
neighbors of mine haven’t a lawn 
mower, a hose, a stepladder, 
fishing rod, an ice cream freezer or 
any new books.” 

“How in the world do you know 
they haven’t?” asked Muggins. 

“Why, the day after they moved in 
I stepped over in a neighborly way 
and tried to borrow those things.”— 
New York Sun. 

SPEAKING THE RULES—“What are 
you doin’ of, James?” 

“Sharpenin’ a bit o’ pencil.” 

“You'll ’ave the union after you, 
me lad. That’s a carpenter’s job.” 
—London Punch. 
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“Your drawing is not bad, but too light.” 


“What? 
Amusant (Paris). 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY—Little Ethel, 
who was shopping with her aunt, lis- 
tened while the gruff but intelligent 
clerk remonstrated: 

“Madam, I am sure you will not 
need so much material. You will find 
five vards quite ample.” 

As soon as they had left the shop 
Ethel exclaimed indignantly : 

“Auntie, I didn’t like that man, not 
one bit! Why, he talked to you just 
like he was your’. husband!”— 
Youngstown Telegram. 
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THE Low BIRTH RATE—Little Jane 
had long desired a baby sister, and 
one day she came rushing home in 
high excitement. 

“Oh, mother; come downtown 
quickly!” she exclaimed. “There are 
splendid bargains in babies and you 
can get one while they are cheap.” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about, my dear?” the mother asked in 
astonishment. “Somebody must have 
been playing a joke on you.” 

“Truly, truly!” the little girl de- 
clared, jumping up and down in her 
eagerness. “Great big sign about it, 
on the top of the skating rink. It 
says, “This week only, children half 
price.” °—Country Gentleman. 


DOUBLE PORTIONS—A little girl 
called at a grocery store and asked 
for a quart of vinegar to be put in 
a gallon jug. This being done she 
asked for another quart to be put 
into the same vessel. 


Why, Sir, it is nevertheless a burden.”"—Le Journal 


“Why didn’t you ask for half a gal- 


lon in the first place?” asked the 
grocer. 
“Because,” answered the small 


shopper, it’s for two different per- 
sons.”—Detroit News. 








CuPpipIty—When he leaves his of- 
fice and goes to the drinking foun- 
tain he scratches his head. She 
works in another department in the 
same store. When she sees him 
scratch his head with his left hand 
she scratches her head with her right 
hand. But other clerks in the store 
have learned the code and now he and 
she are looking for a new place to 
scratch.—_Emporia Gazette. 


Lost His DIGNITy—Dignified Lady 
(to park attendant )—Who are you to 
interfere with us? 

Attendant—Pardon me, madam, I 
only wanted to put this wet paint 
notice on your bench.—Merico Exr- 
celsior. 


LucKY Doc—She (accepting him) 

But, dearest, I hope you won’t ex- 
pect me to cook. 

He—No, darling 
Boston Transcript. 


only to try to.— 


Righteous Indignation 
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“What? 


You beg from me an 


d I am on my way home from a 


meeting of the Charity Commissioners!”"—Die Muskete (Vienna). 
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“Your wife has an unprotected hatpin. 





It is dangerous.” 


Fond Husband—It isn’t—nobody will go near her.—Meggen- 


dorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


MATRIMONY 
eestor 


HER RESOURCES—He 
was cycling through a quaint, old- 
fashioned village, when he was 
thrilled by the sound of a woman’s 
cry for help, followed by the muffled 
tones of a man’s voice. He quickened 
his pace, to find a woman holding on 
to the handle of a cottage door, while 
from within it was evident that some- 





HUSBANDING 


body was endeavoring to force it 
open. 

“Give me a hand, mister,” she 
cried. “I daren’t let him come out!” 


The cyclist dismounted, and by add- 
ing his strength to that of the woman 
the door was kept closed. 


“Your husband, I suppose?” he 
said. 
“Yes,” was the breathless reply. 


Poor Dear! 





“The Man in the Moon takes to 
cover, dodging our rocket bom- 
bardment.”—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 


“He's got one of his crazy fits on to- 
day.” 

“Well, I should think you would be 
pleased to let him out.” 

“Not till this policeman’s passed,” 
panted the woman. “You see, Bill’s 
very nasty with policemen when he’s 
like this, and this one’s too valuable 
to lose. I do his washing.”—Tit Bits 
(London). 


AD VALOREM—She 
You don’t value my 
used to. 

He—Value them? Why. before we 
were married I used to expect a 
dozen in payment for a box of candy, 
and now I consider only one of them 
sufficient payment for a new dress.— 
Boston Transcript. 


(pouting )— 
kisses as you 


A KIND Boss—“I'd like to get 
married but I can’t support a wife 
on my present salary.” 

“All right, mv boy, I'll give vou a 


raise. But don’t say afterwards that 
I did vou no _ favor.”—Lovwisville 
Courier-Journal, 

Much Usen—Flathush—My wife 


wants me to buy her a new dictionary. 
Bensonhurst—What for, pray? 


“Oh, she’s worn out nearly all the 
words in our old one.”—Yonkers 


Statesman. 


THE WAay—* 

a fh 

“My husband wouldn't buy me a 
sixty dollar hat.” 

“He would if you started to yell 
for a_ grand _ piano.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A sixty dollar hat?” 
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SOME EDITING NEEDED—A movie 
actor was up before the bar of jus- 
tice charged with bigamy. 

“T’ll give you one chance to explain 
yourself,” said the judge. “The rec- 
ords clearly show that you married 
your second wife a month before you 
were divorced from your first. How 
about it?” 

“It’s this way, Your Honor,” re- 
turned the defendant, unperturbed. 
“In our business we never take the 
scenes in the order they appear on 
the screen—sometimes the last scene 
is taken first. If you'll only let me 
call up the continuity man at our 
studio, I’m sure he can straighten it 
out.”"—American Legion Weekly. 


IN THE Movirs—“I can give you a 
job as a bathing girl.” 

“IT don’t think I'd like that.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to bathe.” 
Film Fun, 


TWINKLE, TWINKLE—The leading 
man will have to make a lot of gun- 
play in our productions,” explained 
the movie director. 

“Then what you want is a shoot- 
ing star,” commented the applicant, 
who might have been Bill Hart, but 
wasn’t.—Boston Transcript. 


SAME THING—Mrs. Gabb—Why 
do you have to support your hus- 
band? Is he crippled? 

Mrs. Fagg—Oh, no; he's just writ- 
ing for the movies.—Film Fun. 
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‘Mother—Share this apple with 
your sister, Willie. Show a 
Christian spirit. 

Willie—Whadda yuh mean—a- 
Christian-spirit? 

Mother—Take a _ small bite 
yourself, and give Flossie the 
rest. 

Willie—After you, Floss.—A/It 
for Alla (Stockholm). 
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SAUCE FOR THE GOOsE—In many of 


the rural districts of the Middle 
West, where money does not circulate 
with great rapidity, services are paid 
for ‘in kind.” Farmers, for example, 
will give potatoes, eggs, etc., in pay- 
ment for debts. A young surgeon, 
who had occasion to operate in one 
of these districts, hopefully ap- 
proached the husband of the patient 
and asked for his fee, which 
amounted to one hundred dollars. 

“Doc,” said the old man, “I haven't 
much ready cash on hand. Suppose 
you let me pay you in kind.” 

“Well, I guess that will be all 
right,” replied the young doctor, 
cheerfully. “What do you deal in?” 

“Horseradish, doc,” answered the 
old man.—Harper’s Magazine. 


SHUSH MoNEY—Almost anybody 
can afford to tell how he earned his 
first dollar. It is some of the later 
dollars about which it seems discreet 
to keep quiet.—Columbus Dispatch. 


THE DARBY AND JOAN—A Youngs- 
town man was an enthusiastic spec- 
tator at the Kentucky Derby. Hav- 
ing little knowledge of the sport and 
desirous of placing a small bet just 
for the excitement of the thing, he 
looked over the list of contenders 
until his eye rested on “Behave Your- 
self.” 

The Youngstown man, as the news 
reports have since told the world, was 
among those who “cleaned up,” be- 
cause Behave Yourself was the Derby 
winner. 

“How in the world did you happen 
tc pick the winner?” asked a friend. 

“I had a hunch.” 

“Hunch?” 

“Yes, ‘behave yourself’ is the last 
thing my wife said to me when I left 
home.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


Our Text-Book Age 
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“If only I knew what to do with baby!” : 
“Didn’t you get a book of instructions with it, mother?”—Kasper 


(Stockholm). 





Like Mother Used to Sing 

















‘phone—I_ can’t 
Can you do any- 


Voice over 
sleep doctor. 
thing for me? 

Doctor—Hold the wire and I'll 
sing you a lullaby!—The Passing 
Show (London). 
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THE CURTAIN RAISER—“The fair 
defendant has a smart lawyer, but it 
seems to me he has just been killing 
time since he produced her in court.” 

“He’s giving the ladies of the jury 
a chance to take in the details of her 
costume, so they will then be able to 
pay some attention to the testimony.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


THE CHINAMAN’S CHANCE— 
“Judge,” cried the prisoner in the 
dock, “have I got to be tried by a 
woman jury?” 

“Be quiet!’ whispered his counsel. 

“I won’t be quiet! Judge, I can’t 
even fool my own wife, let alone 
twelve strange women. I’m guilty.” 
—Houston Post. 


THREE UP—ONE To Go—“I hardly 
know how to decide this case.” 

“Well, Judge, there are two sides 
to every question.” 

“This is a_ triangle.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


THE USUAL SHRINKAGE—Client— 
I am afraid you are making the sum 
to be recovered too high. 

Lawyer—Oh, well, a suit for dam- 
ages is always cut large enough to 
allow for shrinkage, you know—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 














BE IT EVER SO RUMBLE—Husband 
—The doctor has ordered me to ob- 
serve the greatest possible quiet. 


Helpmate—In that case, dear, 
don’t you think it would be an ideal 
time to get back into business?- 
Paris L’ Illustration. 


A SHARP DIAGNOsIS—“Did the 
doctor know what you had?” 

“He seemed to have a pretty accu- 
rate idea. He asked for ten dollars 
and | had eleven.’—Boston Tran- 


script. 


THE GOLD CURE—An unfortunate 
man, possessed of a comfortable com- 
petency, evidenced various eccen- 
tricities, and so his loving relatives 
tenderly escorted him to a famous 
neurologist. The latter viewed the 
patient from different points of the 
compass, and in due course passed 
him on to a psychopathologist. This 
polysyllabic expert subjected him to 
an exhaustive analysis and presently 
shucked him off onto a psychiatrist. 
The latter had hardly more than be- 
gun his investigation when the pa- 
tient lost the most of his money. 
Thereat his kin turned him loose, 
declaring that they had no more time 
to waste on a darned old crank. And 
he fell into the hands of a shabby 
plug of an unknown general practi- 
tioner, who gave him a few doses of 
bitter stuff and cured him for a dol- 
lar and sixty cents.—Country Gentle- 
man, 


Over the Left 
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Giving Him the Cold Shoulder. 


—(London Mail). 





When Beauty is Framed 
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“I advise you not to go in for that newspaper beauty competition. 


The editor’s wife has won the first prize tor the past three years.” 


Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 








MIXED METAPHORS—Vanderlip said 
we were a nation of economic il- 
literates. We are also a nation of 
metaphor mixers. | heard a high 
officer of one of our largest corpor 
ations tell the stockholders early this 
year at their annual meeting that, 
“we cannot look for much joy or sun 
shine from the seat of our govern 
ment.” The president of a national 
organization of public utilities in a 
prepared speech to its convention re 
cently criticized a certain proposed 
policy as flying straight in the teeth 
of the very fabric of our form of 
government.” 

The officiating clergyman at the 
funeral of a distinguished advertis- 
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ing man the other day, in the course 
of his eulogy, remarked that the de- 
ceased was not like another business 
man he knew, “who became so im 
mersed that he got all tangled up and 


could not pull himself out.’”’—Boston 
News Bureau. 

HE GOT THE IDEA—“I taught 
school among my own people in the 
Tennessee mountains for. several 
years after | graduated from col 
lege,” a Southern lecturer says, as 
reported by a subscriber. “Funny 


things happened. Hearing a boy say 
‘! ain’t gwine thar,’ | said to him, 
‘That’s no way to talk. Listen: | 
eam not going there; you are not go 
ing there; he is not going there; 
she is not going there; we are not 
going there; they are not going 
there. Do you get the idea?’ ‘Yes- 
sur, I gits it all right. They ain’t 
nobody gwine.’ ’’—Outlook. 





on ta 


John Drew, Mrs. 
Robert Rendel in 


Leslie Carter, 
the Selwyns’ production of 


Estelle Winwood, Ernest 
“The Circle,” 





Lawford, John Halliday and 


the brilliant comedy by 


W. Somerset Maugham, which has been the sensation of London for the past year and which 


began its New York engagement at 


Judge at 


ANY actors of distinction—stars 
with fixed orbits—have  suc- 
cumbed to the movies, owing no 

doubt to the resultant pecuniary rewards 
which press agency has exaggerated. But 
one by one they come back to the regular 
stage with new enthusiasm and sometimes 
with a more finished art. 

The privilege of having one’s phantom 
flashed simultaneously on a _ thousand 
screens cannot balance the joy an actor 
feels when he is magnetized by applause 
And to 
audiences the voice and actual presence of 


from admirers face to face. 
a popular player count far more than the 
silent shadow. 

William Faversham has been seen more 
frequently in films in recent seasons than 
in the mediums that gave him note. He is 
now welcomed at the Maxine Elliott Theatre 
in “The Silver a play by Cosmo 
Hamilton, who confesses a free adaptation 


Fox,” 


from the Hungarian and has made the 
locale suburban London. It is billed as a 
comedy, but perhaps owing to the complica- 
tion it gives to the eternal triangle, it at 
moments seems farcical. 

The five 
Edmund Quilter (Lawrence Grossmith), a 
role that satirizes the popular novelist; his 
wife Helen (Violet Kemble Cooper), in love 
with Major Christopher Stanley (Mr. Faver- 
sham) who idealizes her extravagantly in 
his mute infatuation; Frankie Turner (Vivi- 
enne Osborne), a vamping flapper, daughter 
of a clergyman; and Captain Douglas Bel- 
grave (lan Keith), a bemedaled aviator who 
is a devil with the women. 

The Major, calling on the flier, is told that 


characters in the play are 


the Selwyn Theater, 


reviewed soon by “Judge.” 


he is busy with lawyers, but is shocked to 
recognize Helen’s rolled stockings and con- 
tents beneath a screen as champagne and 
other refreshments go to her and her phi 
landering entertainer. An adroit reference 
to the episode by the Major before her 
husband leads Helen to confess that she was 
there, the husband taking it as matter of 
fact, and the Major being so wrought that 
he repudiates the friendship grown from a 
long residence with the Quilters and sud- 
denly seems to hate all womankind. The 
husband had really wanted the Major and 
Helen to find a sentimental solution, perhaps 
to suggest “‘copy”’ for his novel in process, 
for he is cold-blooded; and she had planned 


the rendezvous with the airman to play 


September 12th. 








Helen MacKellar and Elwood F. Bostwick 
in “Baek Pay.” 


<a 





It will be 


the Play 


upon the Major’s jealousy and awaken him 
to her own love for him. 

Yet although she is innocent of actual 
wrong, Helen does not say so, and suffers 
in silence until she and the Major are 
united by theatrical device. Their final 
coming together under the stress of passion 
furnishes the only bit of real ‘‘action” in a 
play devoid of thrills beyond those furnished 
by the dialogue, which at times tends to 
make even the _ sophisticated blush. 
Although it is a play of talk, many of the 
lines are smart, contrasting with others that 
introduce and show the potency still of 
ancient jests. This again that 
fresh wit often passes overhead while the 


proved 


well-known wheeze produces hilarity. It 
is a matter of recognition. 

The sophistication of the play is extreme. 
It may have been the author’s plan to 
animate and show as fact the post-wee 
recklessness of English society dwelt upon 
so often in the cables from the other side. 
It would be interesting to contrast the 
Hungarian original with the adaptation, to 
discover in what measure the motivity is 
changed. Mr. Hamilton has observed in 
bare fact the convention as to marriage and 
divorce, leaving the field free to the lovers, 
while in the spoken word, as indicated, he 
has gone the limit in suggestion. Perhaps 
something of this verbal daring is in the 
Hungarian original, in which the sex com- 
plication may ignore conventions. 

“The Silver Fox’ undoubtedly gains 
much from its acting. Mr. Faversham, in 
a role almost subordinate, plays with his 
usual virility in his few strenuous moments 
and with the finesse shown by the actor of 
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Ruth White in “‘ Snapshots ”’ 


experience in Mr. Gros- 
smith’s part is more amusing than sym- 
Mr. 
Keith has but a moment’s appearance in 
the play although he [embodies the sinister 
figure, the episode of the screen being mere 
relation. Miss Osborne, as the girl who 
vamps Quilter, marries him after his divorce, 


lighter scenes. 


pathetic, and he makes the most of it. 


and is supposed to dominate him, is quite 
( of the artistic environment all the way. 
‘The honors go to Miss Cooper, who as the 
silver fox is symbolized in the programme 
as ““pattering on tiny paws from one iceberg 
to another, seeking, seeking, and finding 
nothing—yet craving love, flattery, and un- 
divided attention.’”’ To the eye, at first, 
she seems fragile and without fire, but as 
she develops the character she reveals rare 
art, and flames in intellect, if not in emotion, 


while her diction is a delight. 


the Doctor 
been para 


** APLAY a Day Keeps 

Away” have 
phrased by some paranoic, but in these mad, 
March Hare days of early openings when, 
take twenty-seven 


hours for them to pass a given point (the 


might 


parade-like it would 
point to be given to some one who had 
broken the the 
Church and the Nineteen amendments of 
the Constitution and deserved such punish- 
ment) the Doctor is not to be kept away 


ten commandments of 


but held close at hand, within easy reach of 
the wild-throbbing temple and the trip- 
hammering pulse of an overworked nervous 
system. We often wonder if all the plays 
of early Fall were set off at once, like a pack 
of firecrackers, would there be 
confusion of mind for critic or first-nitre. 
When ten plays open in a week and one 
is obliged to see them all, is it to be wondered 
at if one overhears two critics in heated 
argument something after this fashion? 
*“*The Wheel’? Oh yes, very amusing but I 
didn’t like the music. Henry Dixey is in 


any more 





good voice this season. “Back Pay’s’ good 
but the lyrics are thin, however, it’s the 
best play Owen Davis has written to date. 
Barney Bernard’s out again. Somebody 
took the shawl off his cage. No, he’s with 
Effie Shannon in ‘The Poppy God’ . . .” 
and so on and so on till the head swims and 
the brain swirls. 


F the openings to date, probably the 

most impressive; the most important 
both sides of,the curtain has been ‘‘The 
Wheel” the hoped-for to that 
grand old man of the theater, ‘“‘Lightnin’.”’ 


It must have followed that the eyes of the 


successor 


and Dorothy Morton in 
“Just Married.” 


John Butler 


theatrical world would be centered on it. 
Winchell Smith had 
eyes that we had come to believe that he 
could shoot straight with a bent gun; that 
he could no more be induced to write or 
produce a failure than Volstead could be 
cajoled into pulling a cork from anything 
but a catsup bottle. We had expected to 
open our spnonyms and find Success and 
Smith in the same column. We also 
argued that John Golden has so keenly 
felt the pulse of the great American Public 
that anything he ordered for us must as a 
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hit so many bull’s 





matter of course be just what we needed; 
that his eagle eye could not be crossed. 
And yet Well, it looks a,,:ot like 
somebody put a spoke in the Wheel. Still, 
one can never tell. The Wheel may roll 
uphill. It’s never been done before but 
there are wheels within wheels and though 
the public’s only the public a good play is 


only a joke. 


F “The Poppy God” had done no more 
for the stage than to introduce us, 
quite delightfully, to John Wenger, we are 
decidedly in its debt. It has taken twelve 
years to meet Wenger as colorfully as one 
does in ‘“‘The Poppy God.’’ Whatever you 
may think of the play; however you may 
leave the theater with the feeling that you 
have passed the night in an opium den; 
none the less you may criticise the manage 
ment for not having passed the pill through 
the audience, that it, too, might have been 
tranquilized by the narcotic, you will carry 
a long, long time the beauty of its 
The today is in the 
height of a glory of color. A little group 
of men have found the pot at the end of the 
rainbow. Nothing has prospered quite as 
fully as pictorial art within its walls. Bakst, 
Jones, Platt and company have torn down 
tawdry traditions that have stood for many 
They have labored diligently, mas 
Wenger 
Let 


us pray that we may see much more of him. 


for 


settings. Theater 


years. 
terfully to our greater enjoyment. 
is a welcome addition to their ranks. 


S we look back upon this state of the 


season last year, it seems there were 


what looked like more promising results. 
There’s a 
long, long trail awinding into the land of 
Make-Believe. 


But the season is still young. 








ABBE 
Ann Pennington in George 
“Scandals.” 


White's 
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NEW MOVES IN THE MOVIES 

















Another Great Moment 


By Myron M, STEARNS 


T was Aunt Kate whom I asked 
i] about “The Great Moment.” 
“Why,” she said, “you know, 
I—well, as a matter of fact I must 
confess I enjoyed it.” Then she 
hastened to add: “But of course I'd 
never have gone if Victoria hadn’t 
wanted me to see it. My, such a 
crowd! We had to wait to get in.” 

“Was it good?” 

Aunt Kate considered. 

“That’s hardly a fair question— 
for me. I’m no judge of motion pic- 
tures. I don’t set up to be. But 
yes, | think it was good. Someway, 
it was so logical. Usually, they say 
good-bye in New York and then just 
happen to meet accidently, next year, 
in the South Seas—you know. In 
this play there was always a reason 
for everything.” 

“That’s fine,” I admitted. “Tell 
me the story.” 

“It began in England. The old 
Earl—or whatever he was—I sup- 
pose he was an Earl, that’s the high- 
est, isn’t it?—the old Earl was wor- 
ried because his daughter showed in- 
dications of her mother’s wildness.” 

“Wildness? Was her Grace or her 
Ladyship or whatever she was—Mrs. 
Earl—one of the wild women?” 

Aunt Kate tossed her head a little. 
“Oh, you know how those Earls are. 
This one married a Gypsy cabaret 
singer that he met, or something, and 
he was afraid his daughter would be 
like her.” 

“Of course,” I murmured apologet- 
ically. Why shouldn’t an Earl marry 
a Gypsy cabaret singer if he wanted 
to’? What’s the use of being an Earl 
if you can’t do what you want” 

Aunt Kate went on: 

“The daughter, as a matter of fact, 
was a little inclined to—eh—just en- 
joying herself, I suppose. She saw 
a young American, and thought he 
was the man her father was arrang- 
ing to have her accent, but he wasn’t. 
He was only on an errand about some 


mines they all had in America. So 
the girl—Gloria Swanson, Vic said 
she was—accepted the Englishman 
her father had chosen.” 

“Nothing so wild about that.” 

“No. It comes later. But you can 
see how logical it all was. Usually, 
in the movies I’ve seen, the daugh- 
ters are wild for no reason at all— 
just wild. But here there was a 
reason for it, because the Earl had 
married a Gypsy dancing woman,” 

“Correct,” I admitted. 

“And then, the American. Of 
course he was the hero. Usually, they 
just happen to meet again; but here 
he was on an errand from the mine, 
so of course, when they come to 
America to visit the mine, they see 
him again.” 

“Oh! So they did that, did they?” 

“Of course. That was when the 
snake bit her—in America.” 

“It’s a free country,” I agreed. 
“But this snake business is a bit sud- 
den, isn’t it? Tell me about that.” 

“It was at the mine. She started 
to ride home with the American, and 
they got off their horses to look at 
the view or something. Then a 
snake scared the horses and they 
ran away together.” 

“Elopement?” 

“Of course not! The horses, nat- 
urally. And the snake struck at the 
American, but missed him. Then the 
girl dropped her glove, and when the 
girl stooped over to pick it up, the 
snake bit her right—er—-the snake 
bit her.” 

I looked at Aunt Kate closely. She 
was blushing. 

“Aunt Kate,” I said severely, 
“You’re holding out on me. You’re 
not telling everything. 

“I’m telling you enough.” She was 
quite primly uncomfortable. “As I[ 
said, the snake bit her—bit her. 
Then, of course, the American had 
to—had to—get the poison out.” 

“Suck the wound?” 
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“T said, get the poison out.” Aunt 
Kate was very much on her dignity. 
“It was done in a very gentlemanly 
way.” There seemed to be a ten- 
dency to rush this part of the nar- 
rative, but I refrained from further 
comment. “Then he had to take her 
to his cabin, which happened to be 
the only house anywhere around, and 
of course he gave her whiskey—for 
the bite. It made her a little unruly, 
so that when she came to, the wild 
strain she’d inherited from her 
mother was uppermost,—you see how 
logical it all is—and she—er—put 
her arms around him. Then the 
Earl and her fiancé leoked in the 
window and saw them. Of course 
they both disowned her and left for 
England at once.” 

“Couldn’t she explain, when she 
sobered up—or the American?” 

“They wouldn’t listen. It was 
quite logical that they wouldn't 
under the circumstances. So the 
American married her.” 

“That the end of the story?” 

“Oh, no! It’s only the beginning. 
The American left her at once, of 
course, after the wedding, because 
he was such a gentleman, although 
she didn’t want him to. So she went 
to Washington and had quite a fling 
—diving into a lake full of mermaids 
with her clothes on, and everything. 
It was wonderful!” Aunt Kate was 
evidently quite thrilled. “But in the 
end, of course, her husband, the 
American, came back after having 
the marriage annulled and got her 
away from the terrible rich man who 
was trying to buy her.” 

“Yes,” | murmured, “with his 
money, of course. Thank you Aunt 
Kate.” 

Aunt Kate looked at me question 
ingly. “Wasn’t it—doesn’t it seem 
to you that it was logical?” 

But I refused to answer. 

[Next week: “The Three 
Musketeers.”’ | 

















THANK Gop—‘“George B. Bailey 
went to Indianapolis Thursday to at- 
tend a meeting of the committee on 
DRAINAGE OF THE LEGISLATURE.”’- 
Minneapolis Journal. (Esther Lei- 
nan.) 

THE YELLER STREAK—‘‘Motorist 
HEARS VOICE under car, finds Deputy 
Sheriff SPEECHLESS WITH RAGE.’”’— 
Heading in Columbus (Ohio) Hilltop 
Record. (J. Kosins.) 


MorE RELATIVITY—‘“Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip Jones are the proud HUSBAND 
and mother of a fine baby girl. 
Friends are extending congratula- 
tions.””— Gainesville (Fla.) Daily 
News. (A. T. Hollinroke.) 


AN ALIAS ?—“Guynemer was killed 
back of Ypres with a bullet through 
the head, shot by AN UNKNOWN GER- 
MAN AIRMAN NAMED WISSEMANN.” 

-Ladies’ Home Journal. (Wayne E. 
Davis.) 


THE CONTORTIONIST—“Gail Wyant 
had a gash cut in her limb below the 
knee that required eleven stitches ON 
HER FACE.”—North English Record. 


(BE. H. Strobeck.) ger.) 
A SLASHING VICTORY.— 
“Mrs. Helen Balogh, to-day Neither ‘M. Joannis’’ Nor ‘‘Tearful French’ 


WITH A BUTCHER KNIFE, was 
exonerated of all blame, in 
a plea of self-defense, by a 
coroner’s jury this after- 
noon.”—Kansas City Times. 
(L. L. Lathrop.) 


ROLLED ITS OWN 
“‘Why, Rose Mary, why, 
why, you poor kid—’ Rod- 
ney smoked an AGITATED 
CIGARETTE.’’—Women’s 
Home Companion. (Mrs. 
Leslie Clyde.) 

PERSPICACITY—“When 
Harding was young he PER- 
SPIRED to be president.”— 
Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press. (H. E. Robertson.) 


THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR— 
“During his ministry 887 
were wooed to this church 
and $1,375 were baptized.” 

-Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server. (H. M.) 








This Week’s Prize ‘‘Break’”’ 


Contributed by F. H. DIXon 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Shooting the Bull 

“Henry Talley was injured this 
afternoon by a bull which became 
infuriated as he was putting a 
ring in its nose. The animal, 
without warning, backed his vic- 
tim against a litter-carrier and 
SHOT HIMSELF.’”—Detroit Free 
Press. 











A QuIET TIME AHEAD—“The dead 
soldier will be given a military burial 
at the Evergreen cemetery. Officials 
of the Joe Graham Post, American 
Legion, will have charge of the serv- 
ice. THE DEAD SOLDIER WILL PRESIDE.” 
—Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. (Miss 
Lilla T. Rycock.) 


Two OuT—‘“She LET HER EYES 
FALL. But in a moment the gallant 
lieutenant CAUGHT THEM.”—Newport 
News Press. (Miss Dorothy Heid- 





“Mlle. Lenglen, in tearful French, explaining to 
M. Joannis, between dabs at her eyes, her distress- 
ing physical and mental state which caused her 
to default to Mrs. Mallory.”-—New York Times. 
(Alice Shinn.) 


THE INFLUENTIAL MURDERER—“He 


said that counsel orally had _ stip- 
ulated that the case go over in view 
of the fact that when Martin was 
arraigned in December, 1919, for the 
murder of Arthur De Steunder, Can- 
adian soldier, there was an INFLU- 
ENCE EPIDEMIC in Prescott.”—Pres- 
cott (Ariz.) Courier. (Leslie L. 
Thompson.) 


Two FAcED—"“All of the occupants 
were thrown clear of the machine, 
except Ryan, whose LEFT FACE was 
caught beneath the car, but he was 
able to extricate himself without dif- 
ficulty.”,—Globe and Commercial Ad 
vertiser. (J.N. Bethune.) 

PATRICK IS PROGRESSIVE—‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank D. Cohan are rejoicing 
over the arrival of a TWO-YEAR OLD 
SON at their home. They have chris- 
{ened him Patrick Preston Cohan.” 
—Coos Bay (Ore.) Times. (Mrs. 
Ruth Ting.) 


THE SNAKE DANCE—‘“‘Woman SITS 
on a snake, is bitten on CHIN.” 
Heading in Ft. Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram. (Cecil Carruth.) 


OLIVER LODGINGS—“Slow 
down when nearing a 
school, playground or group 
of children at play—ANY 
ONE OF THEM MAY RUN be- 
fore you.” —Auto-Wheel 
Spokesman. (Antoinette 
Miller.) 


PAGE THE PIED PIPER— 
“Break in Sterling carries 
with it all principal conti- 
nental RATS.—Heading in 
Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader. (John S. Brande.) 


DEADLIEST OF WEAPONS. 
—“‘During the night ea 
saloon owned by a Sinn 
Feiner was RIDICULED by 
bullets.”—Syracuse Herald. 
(H.C. Ware, Sr.) 


CONNIPTION’S CHILD— 
“Then I began to compre- 
hend as she burst into an 
amazing fit of DAUGHTER.” 
—Pittsburgh Press. (Hel- 
ene Grenet.) 
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WITH THE COLLE 








Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


Hypocrite! 


He (making the time-worn ex- 
cuse)—I’m afraid we'll have to stop 
here; the engine’s getting pretty 
warm. 

Fair Companion—You men are 
such hypocrites; you always say “the 
engine.”’—Colgate Banter. 


For Every Day 


Law—l’ve noticed that that Medic 
has a suit of clothes for every day in 
the week. 

Arts—Why, he 
same suit on. 

“Well, that’s the one.”—Colorado 
Dodo. 


always has the 


Our Idea of Complete Artlessness 


Stude—Do I understand you 


rightly, sir, to mean that this report 
is not acceptable? 

Prof.—Correct. 

“But, sir, you accepted one exactly 
like it.’—Cornell Widow. 





Rupert—Did she let you kiss 
her good-night? 

Humbert—Sure; that’s the rea- 
son I was late for class this morn- 
ing.—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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Nathaniel—“And how is it that 
you never suffer from chilly 
draughts? 

Eustace—Oh, I’m always so 
wrapped up in my work.—Vir- 
ginia Reel. 





Correct Again 
Landlady—Sir, I think you had 
better board elsewhere. 
Impudent Stude—Oh, yes. 
occasionally.— Kansas Ag. 
Bull. 


I had, 
Brown 


Immigrants 


Diner (sniffing)—What 
eggs are these? 

Waiter—Australian eggs, sir. 

“Why aren’t they naturalized? 
They’ve been here long enough.” 
Stamford Chaperal. 


kind of 


At Last 
Burglar—One sound from you and 
I will squeeze you to death!” 
Antique Maid—Remember, that’s a 
promise.—Washington Sun Dodger. 
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Some Epitaphs 
OF Archibald Trelawninger I sing. 
He stood in Cork and yelled: 
“God save the King!” 
Hair-trigger Harry here doth lie. 
The hand is quicker than the eye. 
Here lies McNutt O’Boobus Skwirlie. 
He put his straw hat on too early. 
Here lies Jake Smith—at rest we're 
hopin’. 
He didn’t see the drawbridge open. 
Bill Boyle lies underneath these 
stones. 
He liked to roll with loaded bones. 
Here lies John Timothy O’Ryle. 
He thought that he could swim a mile. 
Alas! I weep for Henry Boot. 
He trusted in a parachute. 
Here lies Jim Brown, beneath the 
heather. 
He put some TNT together. 
Here lies Tom Holt, beneath the sod. 
He didn’t buy a lightning rod. 
To Paradise our Willie went. 
He monkeyed with the elephant. 
A wonderful actor was Johnny 
O’Ryle. 
He even brought tears to a crocodile. 
—Yale Record. 


Bobby’s Chance 

Bobby—Mother, if you had mar- 
ried a King, would I have been a 
prince? 

Mother—Yes, Bobby, I suppose so; 
but why? 

“Well, I just told William Jones 
that I once had a chance to be a 
Prince.”—Virginia Reel. 





a e 

“He had a terrible accident.” 

“How come?” 

“He was describing a boat race 
and he broke both his elbows.”— 
Yale Record. 











Drawn by HARVEY PEAKE 
The Bee—Oh, what a chance to 
sting this pup! 


Billy Wiggles 
By ANN M. STILLWELL 


QO F course, Billy Wiggles was not 
his real name! No one ever 
heard of a boy with a name like that! 
But it was as Billy Wiggles that he 
was known, and Billy Wiggles he 
was called. 

Billy, whose ceaseless activity 
and endless energy had won for him 
this designation, bothered very little 
about it. It was of no consequence 
what people called him, provided they 
didn’t interfere with his “important” 
activities. He could not help the wig- 
gles; they were right there inside of 
him, and wiggle they would! 

His father, silent, calm, and suc- 
cessful, was the leading citizen of 
the town, which demanded his judg- 
ment and opinion on all matters of 
importance. Many and many a time 
Billy had heard his father say, while 
talking at the table or in the li- 
brary: “To be great one must learn 
to be still.” This had always im- 
pressed Billy as being “grown up 
stuff” and did not in any way apply 








The Bee—Oh pardon me, little 
one, I didn’t realize that there 
was so much difference in our 
sizes. Good-bye! 


to little boys. It was so stupid to be 
“still,” when there was so much to do 
and never enough time to do it in! 
Every summer of the _ twelve, 
which had helped Billy Wiggles to 
make this name for himself, had 
been spent at a summer resort, high 
up on a mountain-top. It was a won- 
derful place for boys, with endless 
opportunities for sports and games. 
He had had a glorious time there 
the last two summers, for no 


“eranky” teachers or hard lessons 
had intruded themselves on his play. 
There was a lake, in whose inviting 
safety he had dived and splashed. 





Drawn by HARVEY PEAKE. 
“Here Ethel, you talk to 
mother. I don’t want her to smell 


that grape-leaf cigarette I’ve been 
smoking.” 


In the shadowy woods which fringed 
its edge, he had “trailed” Indians, and 
in all earnestness had enacted blood- 
curdling scenes with great valor. 
From Billy’s standpoint it had been 
great, but he hadn’t been still'a min- 
ute! 

One day, late in the season, dressed 
for his morning dip, he loitered a 
few moments on the little pier which 
jutted out into the smooth water. 
His attention just then was not cen- 
tered on anything, and the wiggles 
were in full control; but as he moved 
along, behind his back he caught the 
words “story” and “Indians’”—that 
was enough! There were times when 
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The Pup—Sting who? Me? 
Why you're a full-grown bee— 





listening to a thrilling story he had 
unconsciously commanded the wig- 
gles to be still: this silent order was 
now hurriedly despatched and Billy 
budged not an inch. If there was one 
thing he delighted in more than an- 
other, it was stories of the Red Men. 

“Yes, it is rather a _ curious 
legend,” a woman’s voice was say- 
ing. “It appears that the tribe 
which lived on this mountain-range 
was noted for its great power, and 
that its members possessed unusual 
ability for remaining quiet and per- 
fectly still for a long time.” 

“There it goes again!” thought 
Billy, “that’s what Dad’s always 
blowing about; ‘to be great one must 
learn to be still.’ Gosh, it makes me 
tired!” 

“Well,” the voice continued, “the 
story states that in the early fall, 
after the heat of the summer was 
passed, the Indians would watch for 
a little bird with webbed feet and 
black feathers. It would appear quite 
suddenly, drop into the lake, swim 
across and back, and then disappear 
into the woods. Whoever saw this 
bird was blessed with great prosper- 
ity, and became illustrious. Once or 


twice it was known to leave in its 
track a feather, and the finders af- 
terwards became chiefs of the tribe. 
The Indians would sit still for hours 
at a stretch, in the hope of seeing the 
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—and I’m only a baby pup. Why 
don’t you pick on somebody your 
size? 











little black duck, but as the exact 
time of its appearance was uncertain, 
years sometimes passed without its 
being sighted. No one has heard of 
the little duck for many a long year, 
but the story is interesting.” 

“Interesting, I should say so!” 
thought Billy; “you bet, I’d like to 
spot that bird, but what chance has 
a fellow got, when he’ll only be here 
two more weeks, and besides I could- 
n’t sit still forever!” and with that 
he jumped into the lake and—for- 
got all about it. 

The last two weeks of the season 
sped rapidly. It was already autumn 
and the trees were making quick 
changes in their costumes. Every 
day hundreds of people left the re- 
sort and went down the mountain 
until the day before Billy was to go 
there was just one family besides 
his own, and they were leaving with 
Billy’s on the morrow. Both fam- 
ilies were now busy packing and get- 
ting things in order. As Billy found 
himself always in the way at home, 
he decided to go down once more to 
the lake. Everything there was shut 
tight. All the boats and canoes were 
stored away, every bath-house was 
locked up. Even the candy shop had 
that very morning been closed for 
the winter! There was no one about, 
and not a thing could he find to do. 
In sheer desperation he sat down on 
the edge of the pier and let his legs 
swing over the side. It was “aw- 
fully” quiet. Soon it would be get- 
ting dark and then he must be back 





Drawn by ViIviAN L. Fritz. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


“Why does my balloon go so 
high?” 
Soliloquised Will Fife. 
“I breathed into it—that is why— 
A little breath of life.” 














MUGH LOFTING 
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‘THIS is Mister Beers; 
And for forty-seven years 
He’s been digging in nis garden like a miner. 
He isn’t planting seeds 
Nor scratching up the weeds, 
He’s trying to bore a tunnel down to China. 


at the cottage. Still he stayed on, 
Billy loved the lake. 

Suddenly—on the opposite bank he 
saw—yes, it was a little black duck! 
It had come out of the woods and 
was swimming across the lake. For 
an instant Billy could hardly believe 
his eyes. Was it possible that he, a 
little boy, was privileged to see the 
wonderful Bird which the grave old 
Indians had often waited long, silent 
hours to glimpse, and those who saw 
became commanders of men? The 
whole story flashed through his 
mind in a second! Right then a 
change came over the little boy. With 
a mighty effort he commanded the 
wiggles to be still, while he watched 
in breathless awe the passage of the 
Little Duck. Across the width of the 
lake it swam, slowly, quietly, then 
turned and went back. Not a muscle 
in Billy’s body stirred during all that 
time. Then the Little Black Duck 
disappeared into the woods again— 
and Billy? 

Well, something of the all stillness 
had awakened in Billy Wiggles’ soul, 
and all unaware, he had just then en- 
tered on the path of greatness! 


The Joke on Mother 
Alice and Maud, little rollicking 
twin sisters, are so very much alike 
that even their mother, at times, 
mistakes one for the other. Satur- 
day evening was their bath night, 
and, when their mother had finished 
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scrubbing and rubbing Alice dry, 
she told the children to run quickly 
to bed. Then once the youngsters 
were between covers they began to 
laugh heartily. 

“What are you two little imps 
laughing at now?” asked the mother. 

“Well, mama,” explained Maud be- 
tween giggles, “you—gave Alice two 
—baths—and me—none.” 





The Mumpy Mumps 


By LUCILE CRITES 


[VE got awful Jumpy lumps; 
I’ve got awful bumpy bumps; 

And the doctoring old doctor 

Says, I’ve got the mumpy mumps! 


I can’t eat, ’cause I can’t chew, 
There ain’t nothing I can do, 

Father says they’ll soon be over, 
’Cause he had ’em one time, too. 


Brother Tom gave me a nickel 
Just to eat a sour pickle, 

Oh, it made my face all crooked! 
And the tears began to trickle. 


Having mumps makes me feel old 

(Since my family don’t scold) 

Mother doesn’t make me wash my 
face 

Because I might take cold. 


Gee, I hate these lumpy lumps, 
And I hate these bumpy bumps; 
And the doctoring old doctor, 
*Cause he can’t cure mumpy mumps. 





























Bare and for Bear. 


The Lady Who Wouldn’t 
Say “Oh!” 
(Continued from page 17) 
could stand it a little longer, with- 
out chloroform. But on the whole, 
Lucy rather liked a grab that she 
could feel cracking somewhere. She 
liked to know she was being em- 
braced, even if it made her black and 

blue for a while. 


But as for marrying Bertie, that | 
She could get | 


was another thing. 
plenty of men to make love to her, 
but she wanted her husband to be 
something more—more than a poet, 
even if he didn’t write anything— 
she wanted Money, even if it wore 
whiskers and woolen socks. And 
Bertie was so hard up he never an- 
swered the bell. What was the good 
of inventing a New School of Poetry, 
if he couldn’t pay his chauffeur? 
But still, Youth is very young; it 
is very emotional. In Bertie’s long 

















Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 


As quality of service depends 
upon the econoniic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 
operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into 
telephone plant and equipment. And 






toward Better Service 


arms it was harder than ever to say 
“No.” And so, one day, when Lucy 
heard him say, “Oh, won’t you— 
won’t you marry me?” much as she 
wanted to refuse him, she somehow 
couldn’t find the words. She even 
tried to make a sound like a horse, 
but found herself saying, between 
kisses, the fatal word: 

“Te: 

And so they were married. Lucy, 
and Lucy’s father financed it, but 
Bertie didn’t object. He was too 
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when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 
operation they are still subjected to 
continuous, exhaustive tests. 


As the best of materials and the 
most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 


for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 


service it is now offering the public, 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
Q AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
‘ AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


But 


happy, apparently. heavens, 
how men can deceive! 

One last time Lucy struggled to be 
free. It was when the clergyman 
asked her “Do you take—” Lucy 
tried to say “No.” It wouldn’t come. 
She thought of kicking him on the 
shins, like the two young ladies of 
Birmingham, but by that time he 
was saying, “I pronounce you man 
and wife!” 

It was long, long after that, 
though it seemed longer, that Ber- 













































HERE is enough 

concentrated ex- 
tract in each of these 
little bottles to make 
a full quart of de- 
licious non-alcoholic 
liqueur, 


Imported from Nan- 
cy, France, in twenty 
flavors. Only 35 cents. 
“Original Recipes” 
booklet, 


upon re- 


—Our new 
sent free 
quest. 


DKouquiys 


Resseqrent and Wise Co. 
6 West B'way 
Telephone Spring. 5845. 


Wtrot est chten: por la digr 
' ton de Frombonas wcll dip 








tie came to her with tears on his 
chin. “Lucy,” he said, “I have de- 
ceived you. I never intended to pro- 
pose to you at all. I was trying to 
ask you to lend me five dollars. But 
somehow, I couldn’t.” 

“Why couldn’t you?” the 
wife demanded. 

“Because—well, the fact is, I can’t 
pronounce the vowel I.” 

“Heavens!” cried Lucy Merryfing- 
er, “don’t tell me that you, too, have 
had jungle fever! And, heaven help 
us, we are going to have a baby! 
The chances are that he will have 
nothing but consonants!” 


irate 


Not For Sale 
“This cook is respectful and ap- 
pears competent. I’ll engage her.” 
“Oh, you can’t have her!” 
“Why not?” - 
“She’s eur office sample.” 
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With Cuticura 
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ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
We will send you all newspaper cliy 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any sul)ject 
en which you may want to be “‘up-to-date."" Every newspaper 
et periodical of importance in the United States and Europe 
searched Terms §7.50 for 100 clippings 

- > _— 

‘HENRY ROMEIKE 

106-110 Seventh Avenue 
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Skin Troubles} | 


Health in Harmony 
By La ToucHE HANCOCK 


The best of all cures is the music cure. 
For instance, Wagner is good for the liver. 
Musical Mem. 


USIC, so the adage tells us, 
Tends to soothe the savage 
breast, 


Now we learn it soothes our livers, | 
Stomach, kidneys, lungs and chest! | 


If you’re feeling rather seedy, 
Not up to your usual mark, 
You can banish all your megrims 

With a little bit of Bach! 


Wagner for a sluggish liver, 
Richard Strauss for heart disease, 

Chopin’s good for scarlet fever, 
Sullivan for housemaid’s knees! 


Yet I doubt this latest cure-all— 
All my pain, I freely own, 

I owe to a piece of music— 
“Wedding March” by Mendelssohn! 














e Only Book 


of its kind in the world! 

ALO STUDLES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 
ant settings of nature. 


‘Thirty-two full page, wonder- 
fully clear, large 
sized reproduc- 00 
tions, art paper in — 
gold, postpaid 


cALLEN ArT StTupios 


4106 Broadway, Oakland, Cal, U.S.A, 








Hold on to Your Seats 
When driving up Fifth Avenue in 
a flivver that has a death rattle, even 
callow youth feels like Old Black Joe. 











“You'll guarantee these to be all leather?” 
“Yes sir, on account ef strikes it is the only material we can get now.” 
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West Baden Springs Hotel 








YOLF and other outdoor sports offer unsurpassed recrea- 

tional advantages. Musical programs and dancing add 

io the pleasure of social life. A wonderful hotel, excellent 

service and delightful surroundings afford relaxation and 

wholesome rest. THE MINERAL WATERS and well-directed 

baths are world-famous for conditioning and rebuilding 
pul poses, 


Arrange now for a visit to this great 
resort, Nature’s best ally in the 
process of keeping physically fit. 


THE WEST BADEN SPRINGS COMPANY 
West Baden . Indiana 

















THE EVENING STAR. 
“An End of a Perfect Day.” 
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the LIZNITE GEM Ring you a See for — Nhe 
greetye on brilliance, fire a le of t pd less gems 
e hand engraved SOLID GO mountings 


beautiful, aes heavy rings. 
Men's ym oy $18 50 — Woe. 3. B00 Se. 6, CESS 
RANTEE frie rine MOST satiety you pertecty. 
tie, 
GUARANTEE [ potman $4 $0 whee ring arrives 
Then wear nor lt 10 dave. eur money back if ou return, iewith: 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
very young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 

















$1.00 


What t should know 
Postpaid an every parent 3 


binding 320 pages—many av gy 
Meiied be plain Tadle of conte nts, X.. d . mmendation 


AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, “i009 ‘Winston Bidg., Phila. 














NOTICE 
DOCTOR I. BRING PROSPERITY 


prescribes for every man, 
woman and child who is nerv- 
ous over the future, a mini- 
mum dose to be taken every 
pay day of one 


$1 Treasury 
Savings Stamp 


Warranted to restore financial 
health to every one who will 
take it faithfully, especially 
beneficial in preparing for 
‘rainy day.” 

NOTE: Fill this prescription 
each week at your Post Office 
or Bank. 


GOVERNMENT 
LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway New York 


“STAMMERING) 


ifs Cause an 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 
cents,coin or stamps,for 288 page cloth bound book on 
Stammering and Stuttering. It tells how I cured my- 





























self after Stammerting and Stuttering for 
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uae $209 Bogue Building, 1147 W. Mi St Jadanpet 








| of that right away. 





What the Night-cap Said to the Eye-opener 


By BENJAMIN CASSERES 


Fiends for Work 
WE hes and Sam Fowler live 


out in Los Angeles, which is 

the capital of departed souls, 
“movie” vamps and retired Iowans. 
Horace looks like Andrew Carnegie 
(last phase) and Sam, who is “pro- 
fessor of genetics,” looks like Joaquin 
Miller, Sam Walter Foss and the 
Atlantic City corn doctor (medium 
phase). Horace and Sam, finding 
prohibition hanging heavy on their 
hands, got together and wrote a book 
that they call “The Industrial Re- 
public” (H. N. Fowler Company, Los 
Angeles). The part that will cure 
our tax corns was written by Sam. 
Horace flattens out the carbuncles on 
our body politic and is foreman of the 
semicolons. 

The greatest need of humanity, 
say Horace and Sam, is an industrial 
republic. This, of course, means that 
all of us have got to work whether we 
like it or not. I know what you think 
I agree with you. 
Under our present régime of capital- 


| ism each one of us passes the buck 


| with reflective unity.” 





and dreams of an alibi when the 
alarm gong goes off each morning. I 
am in favor of more capitalism, un- 
der which system, if you can accumu- 
late enough, you can bum, bootleg or 
otherwise invite your soul. 

In place of this grand old system 
Sam and Horace desire to found a 
republic founded on the “Crystalline 
beatitude, which existed primarily 
in conjunction with Persistency, and 
by its Persistency, Consistency, Con- 
tinuance and Divisibility are endowed 
That’s Hor- 
ace’s idea of putting you and me on 
the fritz. 

You can see from this the ravages 
of prohibition in the American brain. 
Sam and Horace are agin rum and 
tobacco. They look it. Thank heaven, 
there are still some men so thirsty 
that they would reap the whirlwind 
if it would ferment. 

Einstein is a poor sap compared to 
Horace and Sam. 


Deport ’em! 

(THERE are more rhymsters in the 
world to-day than any other kind 

of faker. Nothing is commoner thana 
person who can make pale and grail, 
lost and cost, sea and me, rum and 
bum, fat and sat rhyme. Poets are 
rare; everybody can versify. Why 
have brains when you can rhyme? 
Nothing bores me like a poem that 
rhymes unless written by an inspired 
lyricist—one with TNT in his veins. 
I find more inspiration in Old Cap 
Collier (like Irvin Cobb) than in the 
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bushels of dope called “poetry” that 
I wade through—or don’t. The poor 
in spirit, unhumorous, the weaklings 
of will and the sentimental molluscs 
all take to putting their pewlings into 
scanned lines. 

Guy Nearing comes along. He has 
doused himself with phantasms, the 
cosmos, fens, night, Voices, listless 
rivers, solemn ecstasy, threnody and a 
whole crock-full of other home brew 
words, rhymes and images. “Vistas 
of Wonder” he calls it (Robert Bar- 
ron, Arden, Delaware). Like thou- 
sands of other American Rigmarole- 
ans who have “vistas” and put them 
into Walker rhyming shape, there 
isn’t an original note, a daring image, 
a flake of fire, a pod of passion in him. 
They are Tennyson at his worst (and 
that was rotten). 

Now, Mr. Nearing knows his art. 
He has “technique”; he had learned 
his trade, like Louis Untermeyer and 
Harry Kemp. But anybody can learn 
a trade. 


Zuleika the Vamp 


[te tell you about a jewel of a 
book. 

Max Beerbohm wrote the book. 
Max is, as you know, an exquisite 
English satirist, who is sui generis, 
which means, sure enough, a guy that 
doesn’t run tandem with anybody. 

The story he wrote concerns one 
Zuleika Dobson (Boni & Liveright). 
Zuleika is one of the greatest and 
most fascinating vamps in all history. 
She was an international conjuror 
juggled things at Hammerstein’s cld 
Victoria and at the Folies Bergére, in 
Paris. Zuleika landed at Oxford Uni- 
versity, where her grandfather was 
a Warden. His Grace, the Duke of 
Dorset, and all the undergraduates 
fell in love with this reincarnation 
of Helen of Troy, Semiramis, Jezebel 
and Lily Langtry. She spurned them 
all. Led by the Duke, on the day of a 
great boat race, they all committed 
suicide simultaneously. 

Ah, but you must see how the great 
Max treats this satire on romantic 
love—and youth! youth! youth! 
There is no book like it in the world. 
If you never read a book, read this. 
I hope to start a Zuleika Dobson 
craze. I don’t get a cent for doing 
it. I simply holler for a thing I love 
—yep, I’m like that. You will place 
Zuleika between “Huckleberry Finn” 
and “Don Quixote” on your shelf. 

And, by the way, this Modern 
Library of Boni & Liveright’s is an 
event in American publishing—the 
biggest ever. Let’s all sit up and be- 
come cosmopolitan. 
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